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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

BY ANDREW CAKNEGIE. 



The American people are at last learning the truth about the 
Philippine situation. At this moment, they are shocked at the 
perpetration of such atrocities as have rarely appalled civilized 
man, the proof of which is found in the testimony of four of our 
own officers, trusted men of honor. Major Gardiner, whose re- 
port is sickening, is endorsed by no less an authority than Judge 
Taft, the Governor-General of the Philippines. The story is too 
revolting to be dwelt upon. Fortunately, the President and Secre- 
tary Eoot are aroused, and resolved that the good name of the 
American people is not to be thus foully stained. The guilty will 
be punished. General Kitchener, in South Africa, has shown 
them how he deals with savagery in war — two Australian butchers 
of prisoners have been shot. If the General has not been libelled 
by the four officers who agree about his orders — " Kill all over 
ten — take no prisoners — bum and slay" — ^what is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief going to do with him? But all these details, 
sickening though they be, are only of passing moment compared 
with the problem which confronts us. We now learn from the 
commanding officer that in Samar, the people are now more in- 
tensely aroused against us than they were at first. 

Has not the time arrived for the President and Cabinet to con- 
sider our position in these islands? The President inherited the 
damnosa hereditas. So did Secretaries Eoot, Moody, Shaw, Knox, 
and Payne. These men are to be pitied, and no one with a modi- 
cum of sound sense would hold them responsible for the serious 
situation. It is one question whether one should plunge into an 
unknown stream; quite another when one sees one's friends in 
mid-stream, struggling with the dangerous current and liable to 
be overwhelmed, and plunges in to save them. 
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In a moment of aberration, and against the calm decision 
arrived at with the hearty approval of his Cabinet, President Mc- 
Kinley suddenly reversed his policy. His first decision was merely 
to get a suitable coaling station in Manila Bay. He never enter- 
tained the idea of entangling his country with " possessions " in 
the far distant tropics, where Americans could not settle. 

The writer had the honor of an interview with him before war 
broke out with our allies, and ventured to predict that, if he at- 
tempted to exercise sovereignty over the Filipinos — whom he 
had bought at two dollars and a half a head — ^he would be 
shooting these people down within thirty days. He smiled, and, 
addressing a gentleman who was present, said: "Mr. Carnegie 
doesn't understand the situation at all." Then, turning to the 
writer, he said : " We shall be welcomed as their best friends." So 
little did dear, kind, loving President McKinley expect ever to be 
other than the friendly co-operator with these people. He would 
have recoiled from the mere idea of coercing them. But there was 
the discharge of a shot by some unknown man on one side or the 
other, and peace vanished. The commanders of the Filipinos were 
absent at the time, which gives credibility to their assurances that 
it was an accident, wholly unexpected. 

War between the two previously co-operating forces ensued, 
and has lasted till now. Even if it were suppressed for a time 
it would surely break out at intervals, as the Dutch have found in 
Java. The Filipinos justly expected the independence for which 
they had risen against Spain when the Spaniards were vanquish- 
ed, not an exchange of masters. 

Eecent events have produced a profound impression upon the 
public mind ; and after years of killing these people and burning 
their homes, we begin to see those best qualified to judge now 
speaking out as a matter of duty. 

The foremost authority on the question, it will be generally 
admitted, is Principal Schurman, appointed by President Mc- 
Kinley, Chairman of the Philippine Commission, which spent 
so much time there. He speaks with knowledge. He tells us : 

" If the Filipinos come to believe that our jingoes and imperialists rep- 
resent the mind of the American people, they will, like the Boers, fight 
till they are annihilated: our crowning victory would be their utter ex- 
tinction. Our assertion of sovereignty is supported at the present time 
only by the federal party, who axe numerically small, who are held to- 
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gether by the cohesive force of public office, and who, worst of all, are 
animated by the delusion (which is the foremost plank of their plat- 
form) that the Philippine Islands will be admitted, first as a territory 
and then as a state, into the American union. Apart from this excep- 
tion, which rests on a misapprehension, the Filipinos are opposed to us 
and unanimously demand independence. Here most of those who talk 
about Philippine affairs have in the past assumed the colonial policy 
as a matter of course; but this no Filipino will endure. There some 
Filipinos support our sovereignty on the understanding that the Phil- 
ippine Islands are to be a state of the American Union; but this no 
American will endure. The final resultant of these psychological forces 
must be Philippine independence. 

" There are two distinct groups of Filipinos. First, we have the civ- 
ilized and Christianized Filipinos of Luzon and the Visayan islands, 
numbering about 6,500,000 souls. Formerly divided into rival communi- 
ties, they have been solidly unified by the events of the past few years, 
and the new-born national consciousness clamors loudly and incessantly 
for independence. Secondly, we have the Mohammedan and heathen 
tribes of the southern islands — Sulu, Palawan, and the interior of Min- 
danao — ^who are estimated to number 1,500,000. These are all tribally 
organized and ruled by datos and sultans. Some external sovereign or 
suzerain they must have; and if we do not retain these southern islands 
we must hand them over to some other power. Thus, for example, we 
might exchange them with Great Britain for the British West Indies. 
But whatever be done with them, the civilized and Christianized de- 
mocracy of Luzon and the Visayas desire independence. They are 
fairly entitled to it; and united as they now are, I think they might very 
soon be safely entrusted with it. In their educated men, as thorough gen- 
tlemen as one meets in Europe or America, this democracy of 6,500,000 
Christians has its foreordained leaders." 

Here is the man who knows; and in his opinion the Filipinos 
conld very soon be safely entrusted with Independence. He is not 
alone in this belief. Admiral Dewey reported that they were better 
fitted for self-government than the Cubans, and said he knew both 
races well. General Merritt testified to their fitness and qualities. 
General Mae Arthur has told the Senate Committee that : 

" There is no question of the power of the Filipinos to attain any 
standard of excellence. They have a large representation in all the 
artisan employments. They have a deft touch. They are great in wood 
carving. They are artists. They are going to take high rank as artists. 
They are natural musicians. There is hardly a person in the islands who 
does not play on some instrument." 

It is such people we are now killing for the crime of desiring 
a trial of self-government, for which they rose against Spain. 
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Ex-Seeretary-of-the-Navy lliong has recently declared that the 
end we must keep steadily in view is their Independence. 

The Governor-General, Judge Taft, has told the Senate Com- 
mittee that it would have been better had we never gone there. 

The President himself has told Congress that the Philippines 
are a burden — a great burden, indeed, they are and must be. The 
loss of life is great both of American and Filipino. The ruin of 
the health of our men is certain. .Tudge T.af t is only one of many 
who return to us invalided. The cost in money is not less than 
sixty millions per year. But more than all this is the false posi- 
tion into which we have drifted, as the invaders of a civilized 
Christian land, using force against the aspirations of a people 
for a country for which to live or, if necessary, to die. A people 
which has shown itself willing to fight and die for Independence 
has earned the right to a trial of it. Upon this point President 
Sehurman closes his instructive message with this truly American 
sentiment : 

"And, to repeat what ought not to need repetition anywhere within 
the limits of our free Eepublic, any decent kind of government of 
Filipinos by Filipinos is better than the best possible government of 
Filipinos by Americans." 

We seem to hear the voices of the Fathers echoing this state- 
ment of American doctrine — Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Adams, and the voice of one who ranks even with these 
— Lincoln, who held that God never made a people good enough 
to rule over another people. 
The American people need only to be satisfied upon one point: 
Is it not our duty to continue forcing our rule upon these six and 
a half millions of Christian people, for their good? 

If all our people really knew the Tropics, and had seen the re- 
sult of foreign rule there, or had read its history, the question 
would be answered as soon as stated. All history teaches that the 
influence upon the inferior race of such members of a superior race 
as go to the Tropics, is injurious to both. Where a superior race 
can go freely, and settle a land hitherto inhabited by an inferior 
race, as our race settled here among the Indians, genuine good is 
done — ^but even then not to the Indians, but to the cause of civili- 
zation as a whole. It is a step in advance. To a superior race no 
portion of the earth is closed which it can populate, and which 
it can make its dwelling-place. If Americans could and would 
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go, in great numbers and of all classes, and make their permanent 
homes in the Philippines, their doing so would undoubtedly re- 
sult in progress there ; but it would involve loss to our own land, 
which needs all its people and all proper people who can be in- 
duced to come here, for we have only 32 people to the square 
mile, while England and Wales have 503. We have a rich con- 
tinent of our own to develop. 

As a matter of fact, there will go to the Philippines a few 
male adventurers, who, not being able to succeed here, will 
try abroad. There will have to go 40,000 soldiers; but let 
any one who has travelled the Tropics tell you of the malign 
influence an army has upon the natives, and of the not less 
serious influence exerted upon an army by its situation there. 
Contact is ruinous to both races. I have travelled round the 
world and talked to many people in the Tropics. India is a good 
illustration of the rule of our race over alien races. The British 
are the best governors of dependencies, and they have been in 
India for more than two hundred years, time enough, one should 
think, to educate a people sufficiently to give them a trial of self- 
government. Yet, if Britain left India to-day, she would leave 
behind scarcely a trace of her influence. Railroads, telegraphs, 
and canals would remain, which might not have been so extensively 
built but for the British occupation — though even this may be 
doubted, for the Independence of a people stimulates action and 
ensures progress. Britons cannot grow in India. The few 
merchants and members of professions who seek their careers 
there must have seasons out of that climate. British children 
cannot be successfully reared there. Soldiers must be transferred, 
as ours are to be every three years from the Philippines. There- 
fore the races remain apart. One knows nothing of the other. 

There is another important point. After two hundred and 
more years of occupation, it is still necessary for Britain to keep 
seventy thousand British troops in India, besides many Indian 
troops which are sent to regions far from their native homes, so 
as to be among strangers, and therefore trustworthy as oppressors. 
And, pray, let my readers mark this : Not one piece of artillery 
is given to any native regiment. That would never do. Why? 
Because no invader can ever trust the oppressed not to strike, 
when opportunity offers. 

The aspirations of a people for self-government may be sup- 
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preesed for a time, but seldom if ever eradicated. We all remem- 
ber the fearful Mutiny. Britain sits to-day upon a volcano. 
Many of the educated Indians have learned English in the 
schools. Those to whom I talked, knowing I was an American 
and not a Briton, quoted American ideas, and referred to Wash- 
ington and the War for Independence, and always ended by say- 
ing: "Some day we shall be free like you." It was a crime to 
teach the slave to read — a mistake to teach the people of India 
English. We prohibited the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the Philippines last fourth of July. To the incredu- 
lous reader let me repeat this fact. It is on record and acknowl- 
edged by our officials. We can imagine the first thought of so good 
a man as Judge Taft and so good an American as he has been 
hitherto when this was suggested to him. 

"Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?" But, 
alas, he did it ! 

We are engaged in work which requires suppression of Amer- 
ican ideas hitherto held sacred. If the Republican Candidate 
for the Presidency, even if it were President Roosevelt himself, 
popular as he is, could be taxed with having approved this next 
Fourth of July, he would probably be defeated in the next cam- 
paign. Were I of the Democratic party, I should base the cam- 
paign largely upon this order, and ask the people if they wished 
a President capable of suppressing the reading of the Declaration 
of Independence in any part of the world. 

The American idea of the rights of man and of the right of 
self-government is not false. It is true. 

All communities, however low they may be in the scale, have 
•the germ of self-government. Without this they could not exist ; 
there could not be communities. No tribe, not even the Afridis, 
the most warlike of all, but has its governors, orders and degrees. 
Whether a people are fit for self-government according to our 
stemdard is unimportoit. They are fit to improve if they are 
permitted, and in no other way has man improved in this domain 
than by experience. Our own race had many centuries of varied 
success and failure before it reached its present position. As well 
try to teach a boy how to swim without his striking out for him- 
self, as expect a people to learn the art of governing themselves 
by your doing the governing for them. There is nothing so 
enervating to a people as to relieve them of the task of looking 
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after themselves. They deteriorate with every year of foreign 
control. 

I submit that we make a grave mistake in not following, in the 
Philippines, the American policy which has triumphed in Cuba. 
President McKinley said to the Cubans that he would "aid 
them to establish a stable, free and independent government, and 
thus realize the highest aspirations of the people." This kept the 
peace ; not one Cuban was shot. It would have kept the peace iji 
the Philippines. The promise has been honorably fulfilled; and 
no page of American history is to shine more gloriously in the 
future than that which records that the Republic was the pro- 
tector of Cuba — a record which will prove to future generations 
of Americans a priceless heritage, for no nation but our own has 
delivered an oppressed people from a foreign yoke, and without 
return handed over to them their country as an independent Ee- 
public. Nor is any nation likely to do so, but let us hope the 
American nation is to repeat this sublime act of self-abnegation 
with the Philippines, and establish, under her protection, the 
nrst Eepublic of the Orient. This accomplished, what a position 
for the future is ours — the greatest of Eepublics the Mother of 
other Republics. Here lies true glory, which no other nation 
can attain. 

The opportunity lies at our feet to-day, and President Roose- 
velt may become, as some predict, the Man of Destiny. He is still 
free, being uncommitted. He has but to copy President Mc- 
Kinley's words to Cuba, and address them to the Philippines, and 
the glory is his and his country's to endure while history lasts. 
Is he bold enough ? Has he really the courage with which he is 
credited; or is he at heart but the commonplace opportunist? 
Democracy loves a leader. Is he one, or only an official ? 

I believe there lies behind the mere official in Theodore Roose- 
velt a man, an American man, intensely imbued with the prin- 
ciples of which his country is the exponent and the product, and 
in defence of which we may rest assured its people will sooner or 
later rise. The Democratic party is pledged to the policy of Inde- 
pendence and hence could offer no opposition, while our own 
party would welcome with enthusiasm the declaration of the 
President, " As Cuba so Philippines." 

Andeew Casnegib. 



